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The Trenches 


By Hartury B. ALEXANDER 


In weltering furrows digged into the breast 

Of Earth who gave them life, wretchedly they die; 

Their broken bodies, like some monstrous plasm, 

In horrid suffocation heave and sink, 

Whilst th’ innumerable moan of mumbling lips 
athirst 

Swells and subsides and whiningly is stilled, 

Dust is to sodden dust, and earth to earth, 

And bone and flesh and blood—the living blood 

That throbbed and stung and sang thro’ the quick- 
ened veins 

Of Heaven-facing men—all, all is to earth! 

Ah, they were tall, and upright to the blue, 

Who now lie huddled, flat, vermicular, 

Coil in bloody coil, glued by their own flesh 

And pinned by bones into the very wounds 

Themselves have struck on Earth’s too fruitful 
bosom! 
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Dust is to sodden dust, and earth to earth, 

And bone and flesh and blood—and here’s a hand, 
A man’s right hand, now nerveless and relaxed: 
What nice articulation, what device, 

What precious beauty in this subtle tool 

Which Nature fashions for our human work! 
Aye, here’s the hand: its cunning is forgot,— 
And they who prized it, they shall never know 
Its dear caress, nor ever at their need 

Feel the proud strength of this dissevered hand. 
Bone, flesh, and blood,—men’s broken bodies are 
The carrion that fouls the famished cheek 

Of War, hot-bellied, where noisomely she feeds 

On bone and flesh and blood, whilst her grisly rout 
Of vampire Hates bestride a world hag-ridden. 


I hear the roar of battle as in a dream 
Whose echoing anguish shrieks and sobs and dies 
Dim-resonant of Earth’s parturient pains, 

And thro’ the fateful murk I seem to see 

A gaunt and shadowy Scythesman where he mows 
His red death’s harvest, whilst behind him throng 
His ghastly gleaners with their reeking sheaves. 

I hear the roar of battle as in a dream, 

But ever when the night and silence fall 

Louder than war I hear the puny cry 

Of the starveling gnawing at the shrunken breast 
To drain a mother’s poisoned agony,— 

And thro’ the horror and the dark I see 

The grinning face of Moloch with the dread 
Holocaust of children burning in his brass. 
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Oh, men have died before and babes have died, 
As men and babes are dying, and will die 

Whilst War and Famine scourge our mortal race. 
Yes, men have died before, and again will die, 
As now. Tomorrow we shall all be dead— 

An Earth’s tomorrow: and our Earth will turn 
A gray and barrened aspect to the Sun 

Until her lagging revolutions cease, 

And cosmic twilight fades to cosmic night. 

Oh, men have died before as men now die, 

And Earth is made their tomb, and on her breast, 
Weathering the years, emerge the whitened bones 
Strewn from the dusty trenches of old wars, 
Dimly to gleam to the reveries of the stars 
Through the chill silence of eternity. 


Lord God, dost thou but see th’ eternal spheres 
As lustrous pearls in thine etheric Deep? 
Enamoured of their beauty, dost forget 

Each pearl’s a cicatrice of olden pain? 

Hast thou no bladed vision that shall stab 

Into the ruddied heart of life, and there 

Read thee compassion of its agony? 

The sin of Cain is on us: age after age 

We men do turn our gaze back to the gates 
Where the grim angel bares his sheathless sword 
Before thy Paradise; and hope is slain, 

And flagellant hate is born, and suppliant souls 
Drive hellwards,—aye, where men do murder men. 
Lord God, who keepest thy revengeful years, 

In all thy hand is there no salve for sin? 











In the Uplands 
By Wauter L. Myers 


After the endless roar and clatter of the train, the 
noise made by the open stage was a mere whisper, a 
sound all but lost in the silence of that great desert 
upland. Young George Freeman tilted his straw hat 
against the glare, built up his suitcase and sales- 
man’s sample-bag into a more comfortable support, 
and began to whistle tunelessly and briskly. 

Dipping and rising, dipping and rising, the whole 
land swept down toward a low mountain range, far- 
reaching and vague as the coast-line of an unknown 
continent. The unconcerned eyes beneath the hat- 
brim glanced at it as they might have glanced at 
haystacks through the windows of a flying train. 
The grave presence of the wilderness was nothing to 
George Freeman. It was all part of ‘‘the road,’’— 
the road, which declared itself in the smartness of his 
checked suit, in the rather self-conscious shrewdness 
of his face, in the very tilt of his straw hat. The 
pucker of the whistling was the last salvage of boy- 
hood about him, and the pucker alone was likable. 

Straight on toward the distant highlands creaked 
the stage, with its puny effort to get somewhere on 
the endless way appointed to it, and to preserve, for 
the three men that it carried, identities apart from 
the dwarfing, absorbing desert. And the whistle of 
George Freeman helped mightily. 

None of the men spoke until the whistle stopped. 
Immediately, then, a voice came from the rear seat, 
a weak, impersonal voice, as if some one were think- 
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ing out loud and had been thinking so, all unheard 
because of the whistle. ‘‘I guess Greenville’s a real 
nice town.”’ 

George Freeman turned. He saw a little old man 
in black, with a thin wrinkled face and scanty white 
beard. Anold man. Every day on the road George 
Freeman met just such old men. Most of them he 
noticed little more than he had noticed this man 
when they had boarded the stage; some he noted be- 
cause they were unusually odd or amusing. None of 
these old men, not even his aging father, whom he 
rarely saw now, was a being really worth serious 
consideration, such as that due, for example, to the 
‘‘live wires’’ of George Freeman’s own trade. 

‘“‘There’s lots of trees in Greenville. The folks 
back in Ash Brook said so.’’ Still the flat tone of 
preoccupation, but with a note of pleading in it that 
asked for reassurance. 

The silent, brown-faced driver on the front seat 
turned to look. 

The dull old eyes gave him only a glance. ‘‘And 
the water is real good and clear.’’ 

The driver spoke quite as if in reply to a direct 
question. ‘‘The water is sure good, and Greenville 
is as nice a little Mormon town as there is in this 
part of Arizony.’’ 

The old man blinked and peered at the distant 
mountains. The driver turned away, and the stage 
went on futilely trying to break the silence and to 
bring itself nearer to the unapproachable mysteries 
beyond the horizon. 
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‘‘T guess you know Joe, Joe Lake in Greenville. 
I’m John Lake, his father.’’ 

George Freeman and the driver both turned again 
toward the back seat. It was as if the old man were 
holding speech with some one invisible. 

‘‘He’s my boy. I ain’t seen him for four years.’’ 

‘‘Don’t know anybody by that name,’’ said the 
driver. 

‘*He lives there. He ain’t been home for four 
years. I’m goin’ to take him back. He’s the only 
boy I got.’’ An inward glow lighted the gray face. 

A little impulse of interest and curiosity came to 
George Freeman. ‘‘So you’re going to try to get 
him to come back, are you?’’ The question was 
blunt and useless. 

‘*T’m goin’ to take him back to Ioway.’’ The glow 
still lighted John Lake’s face. 

‘‘Toway’s a long ways off,’’ suggested the driver. 

‘*A mighty long ways. Two days and three nights 
I been comin’; and there was so many folks in the 
cars all the time, and it was mighty hot. Couldn’t 
get no good rest in them chairs, neither. Oh, I’m 
real glad I don’t have to go no further’n Greenville.”’ 

After a short silence the driver spoke again: 
‘‘Toway’s a nice state.’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir. It ain’t nothin’ like this place. Why, 
there’s folks and farm-houses everywheres and trees 
and grass. Most every farm has a nice crick with 
willer trees.’’ John Lake’s head drooped. ‘‘I’m 
glad Greenville ain’t so very far away.’’ 

George Freeman was interested; he gazed closely 
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at the old man, noting the worn edges of his hat, the 
dust on his narrow shoulders. 

John Lake looked up, but his eyes passed vaguely 
over the young man’s face and swept the land with 
weariness and awe. The train with its noise of talk, 
its cries of newsboy and porter, had rushed through 
many strange places; but the stage took one slowly 
into the very heart of the mystery, let him feel on his 
face the heat of it, and made him see, as if he were 
never to forget, the changeless contour of the moun- 
tains or the blur of the sky-line, where one really did 
not see at all, but merely felt that innumerable deso- 
late hills lay there far off under the sun. 

‘‘TIs the water cold in Greenville?’’ asked John 
Lake. ‘‘If I can only hold out—’’ 

‘*Hell, take a pull at this. It’s some cold.’’ There 
was hearty concern in the driver’s voice. He held 
out a big canteen wrapped in damp flannel. 

John Lake drank clumsily, spilling the water. 
‘‘My left arm’s real numb,’’ he explained. ‘‘I had a 
kind of a stroke last winter.’’ 

When the canteen had been returned, George Free- 
man thought of his collapsible drinking cup. He of- 
fered the old man a cigar. 

After this the driver paid scant attention to his 
horses and the road. He even halted the stage to 
see that John Lake was made comfortable; he plied 
the old man with questions, direct and personal, that 
would have been impertinent but for the kindness in 
the brown face and for the fact that they were 
spoken there in the desert. 
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John Lake answered, and little by little the story 
came out. ‘‘Back in Ioway’’ there had been Joe and 
his young wife Nell, ‘‘both kind of proud and high- 
strung,—’’ and a home ‘‘with real pretty flowers 
and grass, just as green—’’ Then came the trouble; 
and ‘they had words, high words,’’ Joe and his wife; 
and Joe had gone. ‘‘She never done it, though. No- 
body at home believed it of her. She never looked at 
no other man—let alone that.’’ 

Joe had sent money back to his father for Nell; 
but she would have none of it, ‘‘not even when little 
Eddie come,’’ not even though ‘‘her folks didn’t 
help her much and she had to kind of work out.’’ So 
the four years passed, until ‘‘little Eddie he got 
sick.’? When the child was gone, Nell wanted her 
husband; old John wanted his son and set out to find 
him. 

‘‘Nobody could tell Joe how sorry Nell is, and 
about little Eddie, and how I got to have my boy.”’ 

Greenville was the center of all this longing and 
hope, for Joe’s last remittance had been sent from 
there, and the result of a few feeble inquiries had 
also suggested that town. 

To all this George Freeman listened with real in- 
terest. Had he been asked, he would have called that 
interest sympathy, but it was in truth a feeling no 
stronger than that aroused by the realistic magazine 
story with which he filled in spare time on the road. 

Late in the afternoon, the driver broke a period of 
silence: ‘‘You can see Greenville from this ridge.”’ 
The stage had just crawled to the top of a long hot 
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incline through a wood of juniper. Below, a great 
sage flat quivered in the heat; but far beyond was a 
streak of green that had vivid freshness, hardwoods 
with many tall poplar spires. 

‘‘Yes, there’s trees just like we have back in 
Ioway,—and I don’t have to go no further. I’m real 
glad.’’ 

George Freeman and the driver turned once more 
toward the back seat. John Lake was sitting erect; 
his lips were parted in a smile; his eyes were fixed 
upon the end of his journey. 

Interesting this was for the young man of the 
road, truly interesting, and yet a remote phenom- 
enon. All his life with its haste and self-concern and 
superficiality had given him no training in matters 
of the heart and soul; he could not feel in the depth 
of him what was looking out of the eyes fixed upon 
Greenville, what weariness of years rested upon the 
narrow, dusty shoulders, what tragedy of disappoint- 
ment might wait beyond. 

Then the stage crossed the inferno of the sage bot- 
tom, where the heat visibly seethed and flowed; 
dragged through the sand of a dry wash; followed a 
trail along a wire fence; turned a corner; and en- 
tered a wide, bare street darkened by the shade of 
poplars and locusts and cottonwoods, edged with 
ditches of clear running water. On either side, be- 
hind white picket fences, a depth and rankness of 
green in garden and orchard cooled the men just 
from the desert like ice upon the tongue. On down 
the street creaked the stage, and at every corner 
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opened the same refreshing vistas. Only in the 
streets could the sun assert itself; for block after 
block, each with its poplars and its fence, in fact the 
whole town, precisely lined and solid with greenness, 
was a fortress that held back the glare and surging 
heat of the encompassing uplands. Greenville was 
surely a fit place for John Lake to end his journey. 

The stage drew up before a heavily shaded dwell- 
ing that bore the sign ‘‘Hotel.’’ The bearded Mor- 
mon landlord came out and helped get John Lake to 
a chair on the veranda. The old man was silent with 
wide observant eyes; he trembled noticeably. As he 
sat down, he spoke for the first time since entering 
the town: 

‘‘T don’t blame Joe for stayin’ in such a place as 
this.’’ 

George Freeman and the driver looked at each 
other over John Lake’s head. Then the driver drew 
the landlord aside; and George Freeman, following, 
listened silently to the explanations and to the land- 
lord’s slow comment as he fingered his beard, ‘‘I 
ain’t never heard of no Joe Lake here.’’ 

A twinge of something like personal responsibility 
came to George Freeman and forced him to speak. 
‘‘But he might be somewhere near.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, he might be on a ranch somewhere 
round.”’ 

The sense of responsibility faded. Of course the 
father would find his son; the world owed that much 
to the old man. 

Then the driver with awkward kindness tried to 
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tell John Lake that his son might be near Greenville; 
but somehow, half blunderingly, half intentionally, 
he left the old man believing that Joe was near, that 
the long journey was finished. 

‘‘T can wait,’’ said John Lake. ‘‘I don’t mind 
waitin’ here.’? The words came with difficulty. The 
strength that had taken him to the end of the journey 
was almost gone. 

He would eat no supper, and sat on the veranda 
till darkness came. He answered questions vaguely, 
or spoke sometimes in his weak, detached way. ‘‘I 
like this town—I don’t blame Joe for stoppin’ 
here.”’ 

George Freeman sat with him and found that 
nightfall strangely disquieting. The dark came after 
a preliminary gush of sunset. Children laughed 
here and there in a hushed way, and a quiet fell that 
was more profound than the stillness of the desert. 
The wide streets filled with shadow; the poplars lost 
distinctness in tip and prim sideline and vanished in 
the dusk that settled down from the sky. Very far 
away was the world where the thing that George 
Freeman called ‘‘real life’’ hurried the faster be- 
cause of the evening, and where night held no such 
thing as silence or wonder. 

And yet George Freeman slept well that night. 

In the morning at breakfast the landlord made a 
slow announcement. ‘‘The old man you come with 
is real sick.’’ 

Again the sudden throb of responsibility came to 
the young man of the road. ‘‘What can you do for 
him??? 
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‘‘We sent to the post for the doctor.’’ 

Of course, always since George Freeman could re- 
member doctors had been answerable for sick people. 
‘‘T’ve got to go on this morning,”’ he said, ‘‘but I’ll 
be back this way in two or three days. If I wasn’t 
so pushed— But then of course you’ll see to the old 
man. I couldn’t do much.’’ All these were comfort- 
able things to utter. 

But disturbing things followed,—a sight of the 
thin gray face, the sound of the sick man’s feeble 
muttering. 

As George Freeman climbed into the stage he 
asked the landlord a question that could no longer be 
kept back. ‘‘Do you think you can find Joe Lake?”’ 

The man answered impartially, his hand at his 
beard, ‘‘I don’t reckon so, but we’ll look round.’’ 

George Freeman rode away in unaccustomed de- 
pression. 

That day, red-powdered by the desert, the hard- 
riding post surgeon came into Greenville. He found 
John Lake very ill indeed; for his strength was ut- 
terly spent. For a long time the alert little officer 
sat beside the old man and listened to his broken talk 
about Joe: ‘‘I wish Joe’d hurry up—we got to get 
back home—have they gone to tell Joe?’’ 

Then, just as he would administer a quieting drug, 
the surgeon devised explanations, reassured John 
Lake, spoke of the trouble Joe would have in leaving 
his work. It was the best treatment available, and 
by evening, John Lake, though weak, was out of im- 
mediate danger. 
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But now Joe Lake must be found. Earnestly the 
surgeon impressed this upon the landlord,—and hur- 
ried back to the post, where they had brought a man 
whose horse had rolled on him. Even in the desert 
uplands a post surgeon may be very busy if he is the 
only doctor within a radius of a hundred and fifty 
miles. 

The landlord promptly shared his burden with his 
neighbors. Without delay his neighbors shared it 
with their neighbors; and soon, where the people 
gathered at the cooperative store or sat in the even- 
ing under the cottonwoods, talk of the old sick gen- 
tile and his missing son entered into all the mild 
gossip about flocks and herds. Greenville became 
really concerned. The bishop went to see John 
Lake; the bishop even called a session of prayer for 
him; and Greenville in a communal way tried to find 
Joe Lake,—and gathered only rumors. 

Through all this John Lake on his bed waited with 
patience, certain that this kindly oasis with its mur- 
mur of running water, its freshness of gardens, its 
twinkle of cottonwood leaves in the sunlight, could 
bring no disappointment. And hour by hour the end 
drew nearer. 

Then the stage brought George Freeman again to 
Greenville. He had done surprisingly well up-coun- 
try, and the world was good. He must hurry to the 
railroad and on to the coast. He would make this 
trip count; promotion was close ahead, and then a 
good circuit, the big cities, and the sweets of life. 
More assured than ever was the tilt of the smart 
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straw hat, positively condescending were the glances 
given to the desert, like the ease of an immaculate 
gentleman in his coach was the ease which George 
Freeman achieved in the stage, and more boyish than 
ever was the pucker of his whistle. 

During the days up-country, memory of John Lake 
had stayed with George Freeman, but gradually it 
had lost all personal quality, until it was like recol- 
lecting one who had a long time ago passed safely 
through unhappiness. Now with utmost confidence 
in the answer, he asked about the old man. The land- 
lord stolidly told the facts. And then a cloud settled 
down upon the brightness that had come all the way 
from up-country; the depressing sense of responsi- 
bility came again, and with it an anger at the scheme 
of things that allowed such situations to exist. 

George Freeman went up to see John Lake. The 
sick man was very feeble, very dependent. He held 
the young man’s hand a long time and spoke his 
patience and his faith: ‘‘I ain’t blamin’ these folks— 
But Joe ought to come—we got to get back home.’’ 

The young man of the road went downstairs with 
lagging steps. Then followed a bad half-hour before 
the stage drew up at the gate ready for the trip to 
Ash Brook. In sudden, defiant haste he boarded it. 
He would hurry back to the bustle of the towns and 
rid himself of this incubus. And yet, to go had all at 
once become like leaving part of himself. 

But go he would. With eyes averted from John 
Lake’s window he rode slouching in his seat, seeing 
Greenville only as a haze of verdure. Just outside 
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the town he came to himself. The driver was talking 
to him. ‘‘. . . looked most every place. But 
yesterday they heard of a man with the Bar Z outfit 
that looked like this Joe Lake.’’ 

‘‘How sure are they?’’ asked George Freeman 
eagerly. 

‘*Well, it was Ed Smith saw him in Highlow two 
weeks ago, and Ed is just about plumb sure.”’ 

‘‘Has anybody been to see?’’ 

‘*Well, Ed reckons he’ll be ridin’ out that way 
some day soon after strays. I told him he ought to 
go right away.”’ 

George Freeman gathered up his luggage. ‘‘Guess 
I won’t go with you to-day.’’ 

He walked back to the inn, wondering at himself, 
a little ashamed, a little gladdened. He saw that a 
man set out at once for the Bar Z ranch, and entered 
upon some hours of unhappy waiting. The whole 
affair simply must end here; of course it would ;— 
but if it did not— 

At last the messenger came back. Then George 
Freeman listened to a rambling narrative highly 
flavored with locality and personage. The most that 
the man had brought with him was another rumor. 
Sheer anger drove George Freeman to resolve that 
he would follow this clew himself. The place was 
not far off the highway that he had traveled in the 
stage; the very name of the stranger in question was 
Joe. 

He made that trip on horseback, and the times 
that he had ridden on a horse could have been num- 
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bered on his fingers. No one told him to take a can- 
teen; no one adjusted the stirrup leathers for him. 
Before he had gone five miles, he had tried a dozen 
tilts for the straw hat and had ended by jamming it 
down on the back of his head; before he had gone 
eight miles, his knees were crooks of pain, the stir- 
rups pressed his ankles like steel traps, and he 
thirsted in every fiber of his dry, aching body. And 
the desert—it was no longer a mere filler of distant 
space, a thing to be tolerated and passed by with a 
glance; it was a malignant, brooding power that oc- 
cupied earth and sky, that forced its bodily existence 
upon him in dark excrescences of hill and cone, that 
hissed at him in the little scouring harpies of dust- 
devils. George Freeman reached his goal only be- 
cause he hoped to find it beyond every ridge, behind 
every clump of juniper. 

The strange Joe was not Joe Lake. 

George Freeman rode back to Greenville as angry 
and humiliated as if he had been tricked; for he felt 
now that he had wasted his time when there was 
‘‘nothing in it’’ for him. He was going to take the 
morning stage. 

But in the morning fresh rumors were announced, 
and a neighbor volunteered to help. John Lake, too, 
seemed weaker and more anxious. ‘‘Joe ought to fix 
to come before I’m clear laid up,’’ he kept repeating. 

George Freeman had rid himself of the poison of 
fatigue by a long sleep, and had even managed to 
laugh at the sight of his sunburned, swollen face in 
the mirror. He felt that he must give just one more 
day to the search. 
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As for the actual finding of Joe Lake, it was a 
wasted day; but it was the day of the cloud-burst. 
On the way back to Greenville George Freeman met 
it, the first evidence of the rainy season, at the cross- 
ing of what had been in the morning a wide, dry 
wash. Never had he felt anything like the sudden 
fury of that storm. It drove him before it and har- 
ried him into the wash; there, all unready, beaten 
and confused, he came face to face with the first real 
danger he had ever met. Brown water swept down 
on him. With a yell, he put his horse to the gallop. 
But the flood reached him; and then he and his horse 
were fighting against the clutching, choking weight 
of it. Somehow they reached safety. 

George Freeman sat trembling in the saddle until 
the storm had veered and gone its tumultous way to 
the south. Prostration from terror was not what 
held him there; the primal things of life for once 
were fearfully close, and his unaccustomed mind was 
dazed by what had flashed upon it there in the tur- 
moil, 

In Greenville the landlord came to meet him at the 
gate. 

‘‘We ain’t heard nothin’ of Joe Lake to-day; have 
you? The old man’s real bad off. He’s sayin’ his 
boy must be dead. Had we ought to tell him?”’ 

George Freeman knew that he had to make the 
answer. He went in to John Lake’s bedside. 

The thin cheeks were flushed; the gray head was 
tossing from side to side. ‘‘You tell me, you tell 
me,’’ the old man pleaded. ‘‘Ain’t my boy here? 
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Ain’t’’—the feverish eyes grew wide—‘‘ain’t I ever 
goin’ to see my boy no more?”’ 

Then George Freeman, wet with the yellow flood 
of the cloud-burst, lied. He had seen Joe Lake, he 
said; there were reasons why the son could not come 
now; but he would come—he would surely come. 

Out of the house, George Freeman spoke once 
more, dimmed eyes raised to the clouds that were 
fuming and sullen with the fires of sunset. ‘‘By 
God, I’ll find him!’’ Often before, in boasting or in 
petty rage, blasphemies enough had soiled his 
speech; now he swore his first cleansing oath. 

After this he surrendered himself utterly to the 
search. He began an organization of the townspeo- 
ple who would help;.he secured the aid of the gov- 
ernment Forest Service; he threw himself into the 
work. Up and down the road where a self-sufficient 
young man had lorded it in the stage, went another 
young man in borrowed dress of flapping sombrero 
and tattered chaps, a young fellow with a peeling 
face, who sat his horse with awkwardness and dis- 
comfort. 

Day by day the search took closer hold on him. 
Letters came from his employers, at first question- 
ing, then threatening; there came long days of ach- 
ing weariness and thirst, suspicion and ridicule,— 
actual danger, once when he lost the trail and wan- 
dered far in a land without water, or once when his 
horse threw him and he lay a long time stunned; 
came deadening discouragement as the quest grew 
more hopeless. 
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But tighter and tighter became its hold on him. 
Never before had he done with all his might a thing 
so hard to do and so well worth the doing. He found 
a strange exultation in it. 

George Freeman could no more have named what 
he felt than could the horse he rode. He did his 
work in silence,—in silence across the desert uplands 
with his high purpose. And in fitting silence the des- 
ert received him and spread for him its wonders of 
glowing day and its mysteries of gray-black night. 
It was colorful before him in softly changing opaline 
seas with floating islands of distant mountains; it 
was fanciful with skyline of fretted peaks and round- 
ed tops and long slopes; it was fitful and kaleido- 
scopic with indescribable variations of tone and tint, 
with bands of sunlight and sweeping shower-veils 
that made the opal glow and darken; it was aloof and 
challenging when its lights turned the hills to ashy 
ghost mountains against a darkness of cloud, or 
pushed back the margin of pale spaces that the eye 
could not cross. All this George Freeman saw—and 
felt, riding alone as men rode on quests in the ages 
of faith and passion. 

But far as the search went, north to the country of 
the Navaho, south over the mountains to the lower 
deserts, west into the Mogollons, east to the remotest 
cow-camps, no word came of Joe Lake. Even George 
Freeman saw the end. 

Then one day, in the street of a shabby little in- 
terior settlement, he stopped a man who was tall, 
dark, and grave as Joe Lake was said to be. 
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‘Are you Joe Lake?’’ The question came auto- 
matically. 

6c Yes. 9 

Here was the end of the search. What extrava- 
gances of speech and action should mark it! 

‘‘Your father is in Greenville waiting for you to 
go back to Iowa with him.’’ This was all George 
Freeman could say. 

‘**T know it, but I can’t go.’’ 

Somehow George Freeman found himself indoors, 
watching across a table the grief-marked face of 
John Lake’s son. The younger man was pleading 
with every resource that his training had given him. 

For years this Joe Lake, alone in a strange land, 
had nursed his grievance and fought down his desire 
for home, until his resolve had become an obsession. 
And so, across that dinted table with its sticky 
residue of slopped liquor, George Freeman, his face 
swept clean of all craftiness and almost boyish in its 
eagerness, pleaded for the old man who lay asleep 
at Greenville in the lazy rustle of the cottonwood 
leaves. 

At the end of it all, Joe Lake, half resentful in his 
distress, leaned close, his big hands gripping the 
edge of the table. ‘‘God! Don’t I tell you I can’t go 
back? She—she made a fool of me. All the folks 
back home know it. They laugh at me. I swore I’d 
never go back. She said she was glad. She laughed. 
I won’t go.’’ 

‘‘But your father—’’ 

‘Don’t I tell you I’d go to see him fast as a 
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horse’d get me there if I dared to? But what’d be 
the good of it? It’d be just this over again, only ten 
times worse. If he’s like you say, it’d sure kill him. 
Lie to him some more; get him back home. I’ll give 
you every cent I got—’’ The voice grew throaty and 
uneven. ‘‘Can’t you see that’s the best way for him? 
T’ll—I’m tryin’ to thank you and the rest of them 
folks that’s been good to him. I’d give— I’d see 
him if there was any way. But—that’s all there is 
to it.’’ 

Joe Lake got to his feet, raising his body slowly 
from the hands that gripped the table. He turned 
away. 

A sudden temporizing idea came to George Free- 
man. ‘‘Wait. Thereis away. You go with me and 
I'll fix it so you can see him and he’ll never know it. 
That’ll do him no harm. It may be the last time 
you’ll ever see him. You come.’’ 

‘“‘No. It won’t do him any good, and it’ll be—I 
couldn’t stand it.’’ 

‘‘But he’s not going to last long. And when he’s 
dead, you’ll always have this on your mind.”’ 

‘‘That won’t be any worse than what I’ll feel if 
I go.’’ 

‘‘Tt will. Think of it—refuse to see your father 
alive for the last time.’’ 

Joe Lake was silent. 

‘“‘You come. See him once more. And while 
you’re in Greenville, arrange to have him cared for 
and sent home. You must do that. I can’t stay any 
longer, and the hotel people aren’t responsible.’’ 
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Reluctantly then, shaken by a strange renewal of 
the very struggle that he had long ago fought out, 
Joe Lake came to the point of consent. 

“‘T’ll go. I may be a fool for doin’ it, but I can’t 
help it. You’ve got to promise me now you won’t 
say another word about me goin’ back with him, and 
you won’t let him see me, and that I can go when I’m 
ready. Do you promise all that?’’ 

sT do.’’ 

They rode back to Greenville in silence. As they 
went George Freeman shaped a vague plan. 

At Greenville he lost no time in preparations. He 
arranged for a darkened hallway and a door ajar so 
that Joe Lake behind a screen at the crack might see 
his father. George Freeman himself was to talk 
with John Lake until the son was satisfied. Strange- 
ly coldblooded and unnatural the whole plan sounded 
to him as he detailed it. 

The landlord tugged hard at his beard. ‘‘Why— 
why, just goin. That ain’t no way to do,’’ he expos- 
tulated. 

‘*Tt’s the best way,’’ said Joe Lake. ‘‘I gave my 
word. Let’s do it quick.’’ His face was working. 

George Freeman rejoiced at the man’s pain. It 
was good for the plan. As he entered John Lake’s 
room, it seemed that every motion must be a sort of 
shout which named the man behind the door. He felt 
himself pitifully incompetent to do what must be 
done. 

‘**T reckon,’’ said John Lake with feeble slowness, 
‘“he didn’t come yet.’’ 
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George Freeman could not reply. He could only 
look at the gray head on the pillow. It had become 
suddenly unfamiliar and unreal, yet the very pres- 
ence of pathos itself. 

‘*T’m kind of comin’ to think that Joe—he ain’t so 
—anxious to come as he lets on.’’ The words were 
barely audible in the rustle of the cottonwoods by 
the window. 

George Freeman found his voice. ‘‘Oh, now don’t 
you believe that. Just to-day he told me he’d come 
—if—if he could, as fast as a horse would bring 
him.’’ 

John Lake smiled and brushed the back of his 
hand across his eyes. ‘‘As fast as a horse’d bring 
him. He said that. Of course, of course. It wasn’t 
right for me to talk that way. And I know Joe. 
He’ll be sure to come. If he wasn’t comin’ he’d ’a 
said so right out. Joe he’s plain-spoken, and he 
stays by his word spite of the whole world.’’ A flush 
tinged the gray cheek; the father’s head moved in 
affirmation. 

George Freeman heard or thought he heard a 
movement at the door. He spoke quickly. ‘‘You 
must have been proud of him for that.’’ 

‘Proud of him! Why when he was just a mite of 
a little feller round the shop—”’ 

The gates of memory were held open for the old 
man. Little Joe ‘‘always kind of quiet and serious- 
like’’ seemed to walk through and put his hand in 
the wrinkled, seeking one on the white coverlet; the 
whisper of the cottonwoods was the rustle of the 
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far-away Iowa maples in the green yard ‘‘where I 
used to help the little feller rig up his play shops and 
fixin’s.’’ Joe the lad and ‘‘big Joe’’ the young man 
were both there, ‘‘never sayin’ much, but takin’ 
things to heart and meanin’ every word.”’ 

When the voice stopped from weariness or when 
it called up only dim pictures, George Freeman 
spoke, always to good purpose, for he knew the ma- 
terials at hand and he had the skill. He let his eyes 
stay on the door and they ached with the strain. 

And so the father’s voice told of Joe Lake the man, 
how he made the shop pay, how he married the 
‘‘smartest, prettiest girl in our town.’’ It spoke of 
‘‘the trouble;’’ it explained patiently. It told of the 
aftermath, of the girl exonerated by the village, yet 


marked and suffering. ‘‘. . . She ain’t never 
been the same since. . . . nights when I heard 
her cryin’ andcryin’ .°. . Never would speak of 


Joe,but . . . . just begged for him and begged 
for him the day little Eddie come .. .”’ 

There was an unmistakable sound at the door. 
George Freeman sent the whole power of his will to- 
ward the man in the hall. 

‘Now that the little feller’s gone, she kind of feels 
that she can’t go on livin’ without Joe. Oh, she’ll be 
real glad to see him. . . . yes, he was lots like 
his father, but always laughin’ and cuttin’ up. . . 
Just two months ago—’’ 

George Freeman pitilessly urged the old voice on. 

‘‘Eiverybody in town just set the most store by 
him. . . . She taught him to put Joe in his little 
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prayer every night. . . . We saved his play- 
things in a box. . . . We was goin’ to have a 
lamb on his tombstone, but we’ll wait now and see 
what Joe wants.’’ 

John Lake laid his hand across his eyes. There 
was silence in the room, in the house, and in all the 
town. George Freeman knew that the silence was 
his. He spoke clearly and quietly; the words came 
without effort; they could not be kept back: 

‘*T guess I can tell you now that Joe is here. He’s 
been coming closer and closer this last half hour. 
He is here by the door. He is coming in now to go 
home with you.’’ 

For a long, chilling instant the silence held. 

Then the door swung back. Joe Lake strode in and 
knelt beside the bed. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, and hid his 
face. 

George Freeman went out into the hall. It was a 
dingy little place papered in huge red scrolls on a 
green background; but to George Freeman that hall 
was spacious and entirely beautiful. 











Beauty and Order, the Old Question 
By Lewis WortHinecton SMITH 


The warfare between the artist and the moralist 
seems still to have truces only, and no peace. For 
such men as Richard Le Gallienne, the shibboleth of 
beauty is the persistent and ultimate thing. For a 
George Sylvester Viereck, gleefully hitting every 
head whose bonnet does not shade eyes of leering 
coquetry or whose military cap does not suggest a 
thirst to be appeased only by abundant schooners of 
beer, puritanism is the great blot on the face of 
American civilization. What is beauty? What is 
puritanism? These are questions for each of which 
there is more than one answer. Doubtless that is as 
it should be, if we are not to be human machines, and 
yet some answers must be better than others, truer, 
more enduring, fuller of the flowering finalities of 
life. 

Not long ago I walked by a miserable row of build- 
ings in a quarter of the town where they are not in- 
frequent. Down the steps of one of the apartments 
came a gentle-looking woman dressed in a fashion of 
quiet refinement that was a sufficient advertisement 
of the conflict between her tastes and the limitations 
of her life. I saw her, and she was pleasant to see, 
but I could not stop with face or figure. They had 
their charm, but were the things that my woman of 
the sweet chin and the fair brow must make the sub- 
stance of her daily life in those mean quarters beau- 
tiful? That was my question. It stayed with me, 
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and it will go with me again whenever I pass the 
door out of which she sallied into the sunlight the 
day I saw her, bravely trying to make a ribbon and a 
feather tease the eyes into believing her the all she 
wished to be. 


‘‘So audacious has beauty become in these latter 
days, so proudly she walks abroad, making so superb 
an appeal to the desire of the eye, thighed like 
Artemis and bosomed like Aphrodite, or at whiles a 
fairy creature of ivory and gossamer and fragrance, 
with a look in her eyes of secret gardens; and so 
much is the world at her feet, and one with her in 
the vanity of her fairness—that I sometimes fear an 
impending dies irae, when the dominant spirit of 
Puritanism will reassert itself, and some stern priest 
thunder from the pulpit of worldly vanities and the 
world to come.”’ 


These are the words of Le Gallienne. Beauty is 
for him a something for the eyes and the senses, 
something immediate and stimulant, something to be 
realized at once to the full, not something to be imag- 
ined, to be taken into the-mind, to be understood in 
its relations as a whole. A pretty ankle, a riot of 
colors, a flash of eyes passing down the avenue have 
in them for him the ultimate reality. In fact, they 
may be only a lie, beautiful for the instant, but sordid 
and mean and ugly the moment they have thrown off 
the garments and the illusions of the street. 

It must be said that the street is not the place for 
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realities, but sometimes it offers a glimpse beyond 
the painted cheek or the fluttering silk or the staring 
eye. Years ago, walking idly one evening, I looked 
in at a window where the blind was not yet drawn 
and saw one of my friends at the piano with one of 
his daughters beside him and another sitting near 
with a book. That stays with me no less surely than 
my little woman coming down from the shabby door 
behind which I could only guess what spectres might 
be waiting. I had not known before that my friend’s 
fingers had caught the run of the keys, and the sight 
of him so giving himself up to a leisurely content in 
the intimacies of the dearest of fellowships was a 
thrill of pleasure to me. It was beautiful, and no 
suggestion of lithe limbs tossing skirts of purple or 
crimson into ripples of desire down the pathways to 
the dwellings of the ministrants of pleasure can ever 
be half as satisfying. 

There is beauty and beauty, but what of puritan- 
ism? In a loose way we have probably thought of it 
as religious formalism. Loosely, indeed, it may be 
so, but more specifically it is a human temper. To 
be a puritan is to be a believer in order. There are 
doubtless puritans who believe in order for order’s 
sake, because a meaningless rigidity is the law of 
their natures. They must be admitted puritans on 
sufferance. The real puritans love order for the 
fruits of order, and of these fruits the most impor- 
tant is beauty. 

Whatever forms she may really take, to the puri- 
tan beauty is never wanton. The wanton is not 
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beautiful, but ugly. Somewhere, if we look at it 
closely, we shall see that, beneath the surface glitter 
and show, there is disease and decay. In other 
words, the wanton is the symbol of the not-beautiful. 
For the place and the person and the hour it may be 
all it seems, but there are other places, other persons, 
other hours, and a deception cannot face them all. 

It is because the careless observer fastens his at- 
tention upon no more than the place and the person 
and the hour that the wanton illusion of the beauty 
of the moment seems the real thing. The man witha 
wider vision, a fuller social consciousness, the puri- 
tan, demands that beauty shall not be a thing of such 
narrow range and compass. It is not enough that 
the sunset is glorious. Noon, also, must not be too 
deep a chasm of burning bitterness. Night must not 
be too profound a plunging into the abysses of lost 
hopes and vain regrets. These, too, must have their 
charm. Beauty must touch them with its grace and 
its sweetness and its repose. Beauty is not beauty 
if it goes not beyond the separate moment and the 
separate life. It must expand its time relationships 
and its social relationships. It must not be a flower 
plucked from the stalk, worn over the breast from 
the hour when the lights come out along the street to 
the hour when the clocks are silent after the first or 
the second or the third stroke, and then flung with 
other remnants of wasted pleasure among the refuse- 
heaps of forgetfulness. 

English-speaking peoples have had the puritan 
temper. They have loved order. They have seen, 
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as no other people, that beauty and chaos do not go 
together. They have realized beyond others that 
beauty and morality are two faces of the same thing, 
that you cannot ultimately have beauty without mo- 
rality, and that conversely morality without beauty 
as its end has no sufficient motive. That is one great 
reason why they, more than any other people, have 
spread order over the earth and have made beauty 
possible in places where there would otherwise be 
only ugliness. That is simple fact, and it means 
more than all the ravings of aesthetes who would 
rather enjoy the sight of a pretty woman on Broad- 
way than give themselves one question about meth- 
ods of relieving the squalor and sordidness that one 
must have before his eyes riding down into lower 
New York on the elevated. 

Here, after all, is the crux of the matter. Lovers 
of beauty are of two kinds. One wishes to see it in- 
crease, to see it take ever richer and fuller forms, to 
bring it into the organization of society as a whole. 
The other wishes to enjoy it for himself,—and the 
world be hanged. In a rough way, our humanity is 
made up of two sorts of persons, pleasure-seekers 
and men and women who amount to something. The 
pleasure-seekers include a great many lovers of 
beauty of the second sort, even a great many artists. 
These are not, of course, artists of the larger sort, 
great creative intelligences, but they have a voice 
and they do their share in shaping the general con- 
ception of beauty. 

The poet Shelley offers an instructive illustration 
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of the contradictions that may humanly be involved 
in the love of beauty. On the one hand, he was an 
enthusiast for the regeneration of the race, for the 
establishment of beauty in the social order. On the 
other, as a man, he was willing to make the earth 
ugly with the draggled locks of the Mrs. Shelley who 
had been Harriet Westbrook and who gave herself 
to the oblivion of the waters because of his indiffer- 
ence and abuse. It was but natural and just that he 
should find some cold shoulders in puritan England. 
The puritans know that beauty is a larger thing than 
freedom to gratify our own desires and go on laugh- 
ing over the wreckage of those that have been the 
instruments of that gratification or have toiled with- 
out due reward that we may not lack the purchase 
price for the beauty that is our pleasure. 


St. Jean de Luz 


By Romitty THornToN 


Oh, sweet surrendering night wherein I lie, 

And hesitating moon in yonder sky, 

Oh, long white-crested waves that come and go, 
And this dream balcony where tropic roses blow; 
Oh, unthrift love! Sirocco from the south! 
Whose sunfilled breath perfumes my weary mouth; 
Beauty and suffering—melody and pain, 

Put forth your powers and hold me here amain ;— 
Let others brave the far Empyreal blue, 

My heart is tired to-night and needs, needs you. 





The Corner Stone, a dainty little love story, is the latest 
of Margaret Hill McCarter’s novels of the Kansas prairie. 


The backwoods of Ohio form the setting for William Dean 
Howells’ new serial, The Leatherwood God, in The Century. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a popular edition of 
Carrie Adell Strahorn’s Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage, 
a book of interest to all MmpLanp readers for its pictures of 
the Old West, of the hardships and privations of a westward- 
marching people struggling to establish homes on and be- 
yond the border-line of civilization. 


Lovers of folk-lore will appreciate the labor of two song 
collectors who have recently published some results of their 
researches. Miss Louise Pound contributes to the Nebraska 
Ethnology and Folk-Lore Series a syllabus of The Folk-Song 
of Nebraska and the Central West. The indigenous songs, 
such as The Lnttle Old Sod Shanty on the Claim, The Horse 
Wrangler, and I Want to be a Cowboy are particularly 
appealing. 

Some Play-Party Games of the Middle West is the title of 
an article by Edwin F. Piper, published in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore. The flourishing and decay of play- 
party games, the changes in words and formulas,—these 
and other matters are treated in an interesting and scholar- 
ly manner. The attractiveness of the discussion is enhanced 
by several specimens of game-songs, with the music in many 
cases. 








